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A CHAPTLRPON PEARS, ~ 


— oes 


We present our readers this week with avery 
fine representation of an excellent -pear, the 
This was figured in the New 
England Farmer, where it was accompanied by 


Beurre de Anjou. 


the following description of it by Marshall P. 
Wilder, Esq., who has had much experience in 
fruiting the best foreign pears at his garden in 
Dorchester. 


**Synonym—Ne plus Meuris of the Germaii | 


and French Catalogue. 

Size—Large. 

Form—Obovate, obtuse, pyriform, outline 
and surlace often slightly irregular. 

Stem—Short, thick, inserted with much de- 
pression. 

Calyx—Moderately sunk in a small uneyen 
basin. 

Skin—Greenish-yellow, coarsely dotted, rus- 
set at the stem and eye, with - brownish red 
cheek on the sunny side. 

Flesh—Yellowish white, very juicy, melting 
and buttery. 

Flavor—Rich sub-aeid, with a delicious aroma 
resembling that of the Brown Beurre. 

Season—November to January. 

Class—‘* Best.” 

Tree—Hardy and productive either on the 
pear or quince stock. 

The Beurre de Anjou was introduced by Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, from Europe, about ten years 
ago. Mr. W. considers this variety one of his 
most valuable acquisitions, and worthy of gene- 
ral dissemination.’’ 

There was an increased number of pears 
planted out in our State during the spring just 
past. Most of them were upon quince stocks. 
We hope that every coming spring will see an 
increasing desire to wultiply this delicious fruit 
among us. Pears on quince stocks being dwarf- 
ed come into bearing early, and if they receive 
good culture as they ought and must, to be 
made profitable, they will add essentially to the 
variety of our fruit, and thereby te our inno- 
cent luxuries. 

But you need not depend upon the quince 
root for means to dwarf the pear tree. It may 
be done on the pear root itself, and be not only 
as prolific, but a great deal longer lived. 

Whoever visits the nurseries of Messrs Hovey 
in Cambridgeport, will see some fine speciinens 
of dwarfed pear trees, on pear roots. These 
bear abundantly, take up less room than full | 
sized trees, and are thrifty and handy. Some 
very clear and definite directions for doing this 
have been given by Mr. Stephen H. Ainsworth, 
of West Bloomfield, N.Y., in a recent number 
of the Rural New Yorker. 

He prefers the pear stock to the genuine 
stock, for this purpose, and gives his reasons 
and facts as follows :— 

‘*1st. The pear budded on the quince is very 
liable to break off at the union which is always 
more or leas imperfect. Thousands of trees are 
lost from this cause alone, one which has no 
influence on pears budded on their own stocks. 

2d. The quince is always subject to the borer, 
and unless grafted so low that it is planted be- 
neath the surface, they will, without great care, 
destroy it in two or three years—the pear is 
exempt from it. 

3d. The pear budded on the quince is much 
more liable to to the fire blight, than when bud- 
ed on its own stock. 

4th. The life of the pear on the quince is less 
than half of that on the pear stock. 

oth. The pear on the quince requires more 
attention and higher culture than on its own 
roots to produce the same results. 

6th. After the first few years, and often after 
the first year, that,the pear on the quince comes 
into bearing, the same variety on the pear stock 
in the same circumstances, will bear as much if 
not more fruit than the other, and continue to 
increase in quantity yearly over the other. 

7th. By far the largest portion of varieties 
are not improved in size or quality if as good 
on the quince as on their own roots or bottoms 
with the same pruning and culture. . 

It takes from three to five years from the bud 
to bring the pear on the quince into bearing. 
And how is this done? The bud is cut back 
the first year to within a foot of the ground so 
as to form the head low. Each subsequent 
year it is headed back about half of each year’s 
growth, which makes a low bushy top, and 

Which tends to form fruit bads and bring the 
trees into bearing. Now, precisely the same 
effect is produced by trimming the pear tree in 
the same manner when budded on its own stock. 
That is, the head is formed low, the fruit spurs 
and buds are forced out, and the tree is also 
brought into bearing from the third to the fifth 
year from the bud, and which bears as fruitful- 
ly from the commencement as the other. Be- 


sides, if rightly pruned, it is as perfect and as 


effectually dwarfed as on the quince. 

In short, these facts are all established to a 
greater or less extent by the following recom- 
mendations by the advocates of the dwarf pear 
trees. 

Ist. They recommend that the strongest 
growing quinces be used cnly for budding the 
pear on, thus wishing to bring it as near the 
standard growth as possible. 

2d. They recommend the setting of the tree 
deep that it may root from the pear above the 


bud, and say that it makes a stronger, better, 


and longer lived tree. 


If the foregoing remarks are well founded 
would it not be well for those intending to 
plant the pear to give this matter due considera- 


tion ?”’ 


These facts ought to encourage the farmers 


aad horticulturists of Maine to multiply their 
pear orchards. ‘hey can raise pear stocks 
where they cannot quince stocks, and by a little 
eare and labor engraft them to such varieties as 
are found to be eongenial with the sort and 
climate. By dwarfing them as directed, the 
bearing period will be hastenel, and of course 
an earlier profit be obtained from them. 


KEE? ING- FURS IN SUMMER. 

We have two troubles in ovr part of the 
country in xegard to-keeping furs. ~ TH first is 
to get money to buy them for use in the winter, 
and the second is to preserve them from the de- 
predations of certain kinds of insects in the 
summer. 

As there is great use made of them among us, 
they constitute an item of property, and it is 
an object to preserve them safely through the 
summer. Some pack them snugly in boxes 
with pieces of camphor strewed in among them. 
A writer in the Ohio Cultivator, over the signa- 
ture of K. II. recommends the following method : 
Roll the furs in a compact mass, or close bundle, 
and wrap around them two or three or more 
coverings of strong unbroken paper, in such a 
maner as to prevent the ingress of insects. If 
this be properly done you may place them in 
any situation you please, in the light or in the 
dark, in a drawer or on a shelf until needed. 











BLACK KNOT. 

Is the black knot on plum and cherry trees 
caused by a fungus ? 

This is the belief of Prof. Brown. He thinks 
that the peculiar structure of the bark is such 
as tg receive and retain the exceedingly fine 
seeds of a species of the fungus tribe that float in 
the air. These beegming thus lodged find 
suitable soil for their growth in the cuticle 
and sap wood, and grow accordingly, producing 
those unsightly excrescences, and ultimately 
killing the tree. 





If this be true, an antidote may be found in 
some kind of wash which shall be deleterious to 
the fungus and not to the plum. It is possible 
that the good effeet which has been attributed 
to spirits of turpentine in such cases, may be 
owing to its power of destroying this fungus 
growth. 

We want a series of careful experiments tried, 
aided by a powerful microscope, to settle this 
question. 


Cusviot Suzer. Weare glad to hear that 
some of this breed of sheep have been introduced 
|into Maine. They were purchased by Mr. 
A. P. Chapman, of Bethel, Oxford County, at 
the sale of the late Daniel Webster. This breed 
will be valuable to the farmers of Maine on ac- 
count of their hardiness of constitution and 
good mutton qualities. 








Warts on Cows’ Treats. Mr. S. Mitchell, 
of Cornville, writes us that he had a cow, last 
summer, whose teats were completely covered 
with warts. He cured them simply by washing 
them in alum water. This is easily tried, and 
our correspondent thinks will prove effectual. 


Surrotk Pics. We saw some fine specimens 
of Suffolk pigs at Hiram Reed’s stable, in this 
city. They are descendants from the Percival 
stock which came from the Stickney importa- 
tion. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A REMEDY CALLED FOR. 

Mr. Eprtor :—I have a cow that is in the 
habit of ‘‘holding up her milk’? as it is termed. 
I would inquire whether any remedy has been 
discovered to your knowledge, that proves ef- 
fectual. By giving the required information, 
you will greatly oblige. Yours, 

Concord, June 24th, 1855. A. J. Lang. 


Note. We have seen a good many infallible 
remedies for the above trouble, but donot know 
that any of them may be relicdon. Perhaps 
the following from the Rural New Yorker, is as 
good a plan as any :— 

‘Tt is well known that many cows when they 
first come in, when their calves are taken from 
them, will hold up their milk, sometimes to 
such a degree as almost to dry themselves before 
they will give it down, ‘A few years ago,’ 
writes a correspondent of an English newspaper, 
‘I bought a young cow which proved to be very 
wild, and when I took away her first calf she 
would not give her milk. I accordingly drove 
her into a stable, got a bushel of grain and put 
it on her back. While in this position she had 
no power to hold up her milk, for it came down 
freely. After doing this a few times, and 
afterwards putting my hand on the back of the 
cow, it would give way and she would imme- 
diately give down her milk.’ The rationale of 
this treatment appears to be that the weight 
counteracts the upward tendency of the ani- 
mal’s muscular action.’’ 

A friend at our elbow recommends putting a 
little fodder before the coy, that she may have 
something to ‘*take up her attention,’’ while 
being milked. [Ep. 

















Important To Fsrwers. We are informed by 
Mr. Chamberlin, of the City Mill, that the far- 
mers 6f Vermont are in the habit of heading 
the movements of the weevil by a very simple 
process. The next season after it makes its ap- 
pearance they go through their wheat fields, 
about the time the wheat is heading, immediate- 
ly after a shower or while the dew is on it, and 
scatter newly slacked lime broadcast, so it will 
adhere to the heads and stems of the grain. 
They use about a bushel to the acre. 

Good lime should be seeured, and slacked, 
sprinkling a little water over, so as to retain all 
its strength. A paddle may be used in scatter- 
ing it. The remedy has, it is suid, been so ef- 
fectually tried, as to leave no doubt of the re- 
sult. 

Strips in large wheat fields left untouched by 
the lime, for experiment, have been entirely de- 
stroyed by the weevil, while the grain on each 
side was all saved. , 

Since this intelligence was received, Mr. Jesse 


rating information from a Muskingum county 
farmer, who had seen the same results there. 
[Akron (Ohio) Beacon. 
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CULTIVATION OF ROOT CROPS. 

No subject connected with agticultural i:n- 
provement is more frequently diseussed than 
thatof Root Culture. Each root from carrots 
to common turnips, and from rata bagas to rad- 
ishes, has its advocates. Yet, with a few ex- 
ceptions,-even our b-st writersseem to have con- 
fused ideas as to the object and effsct of an ex- 
tensive cultivation of root crops, and their con- 
sumption on the farm byanimals. Most writers 
advocate the cultivation of Treat crops beeanse 
more nutritious “food can be obtained from an 
acre of land in this way than in any other. 
This is a one-sided view of the matter, and leas 
to numerous errors in opinion and practice. 
The principal reason for the extensive culture of 


of carrots qver and aboye the mere amount of 
nutritious matter they contain, for their health- 
giving influence. This will account for the 
seeming paradox that here, where roots are so 
little cultivated, they are estimated as worth 
much more per Hushel than they are in Great 
Britain. We have seey crops of ruta bagas 
here, éstimated at five times as much as the sane 
crop would be valued at in England. 

While, therefore, we wish as many carro 
mings, 6", growii “a¥ posible, “wo” woul: 
also urge the claims of the cowmon turnip upon 
the attention of our readers. The turnip, we 
repeat, contains less nutritious matter, its con- 
stituents are less claborated than in the carrot 
and mangolds, but we feel confident that a given 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 


There is a little perfumed flower, 

That well might grace the lov’liest bower, 
Yet never poet deign’d to sing 

Of such a humble, rustic thing; 

Nor is it strange that it can show 

Scarce one tint.of Iris’ bow: 3 


Nature nce in careless hour, 
With } ry might paint the flower, 
Yo er fauk to see, 





roots crops, the effect their growth has on the 
soil, and the amount of fertilizing matter which 
their consumption furnishes for the higher order 
of plants, is overlooked. Nearly, it not quite, as 


amount of nutritious food can be raised with 
turnips, at less expens: to the soil, than with 
carrots and mangolds, and that there isa greater 
gainofammonia. Wall not every farmer, there- 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


INCREASED VALUE OF FARM LANDS. \farnish five million cords pulverized swamp 


Mr. Epitor —T have, = Oy mind, a feasible | yuck, only, (three million cords to be saturated 
plan for adding fifteen million dollars annually py the urine, in addition te the two million 
to the value of the farm lands of the State. - 


intermixed with the solid excrements.) 
IL shall assume that there are one hundred 


: Farmers of Maine, if these are facts—and 
thousand farms in the State of Maine, and that we think they cannot be controverted—you have 
the manure yivlded by the domestic animals, tye key which unlocks the cornucopia withie 
leached ashes, the scrapings of privies, &c., your grasp. By an expenditure of two millions 
will, if properly sheltered from the sun and jy labor, (average it for the whole State,) you 
rain, amount annually, in its green or unfer-| ay annually obtain a product in the shape 
mented state, to an average quantity of ten) of manure, worth fifteen million dollars,—a 
cords to a farm, or one million cords in the sum profit of only six hundred and fifty per cent. 
total for the State. This, properly applied to) But suppose that fur some localities the esti- 
the land, will be worth three dollars a cord, or} mated cost of the sw 
{ s 


pe ote Ot 8 - amp muck has been very 
three million dol?ars in the whole State annually. 


much too low; suppose we even allow a figure 
4 H H } 7* a ‘ 7 eo! . 
This isa sum greater than the value of all the! that wil] pay fi 


wr hauling miles, say $1.50 per 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat and corn 


cord, and-when it has undergone composting 
aised inthe State in 1850. Now we are aware | ; P y 
raised in‘the State in L600, Now We are Aware | it should be worth $3.00 per cord; wouldn’t 
that this estimate is open to objections, —— ; cent. per cent. be extrenitly satisfactory in 
we have not the necessary statistics on this im-} these times? [ speak as to wise men! 
portant branch of farm economy to demonstrate] We know that we have many men in Maine 
it beyond all possibility of eavil. But es be- | who have but little to expend in improvements, 
lieve it to be a pretty close approximation to | howeyer great may be the profits of the invest- 
the facts of the case. We wish it to be dis- 
ae 2 4 4 :, ment; but we do know, also, that there are 
a J pe eretood ¢ oe bet oan “ : cas ten | many farmers with money loaned at an interest 
cords of excrements, &e., (including the “tter | oF § to 10 per cent. whose fields are not groan- 
attendant upon feeding the animals,) is annual-| ; ‘ lat 

: ._ | ing under the abundance of their products, and 
ly saved and properly applied on each farm in . : es 

yet they invest nothing, or next to nothing in 


the State on an average, but that this amount 
swamp muck. If we have manure enough or 





may and ought to saved. A 
y 6 can obtain enough at a cost not exceeding 


Let us look into the subject alittle. In 1850| ~. : 
we produced hay to the amount of three quar- $3,00 per cord, for good barn — waped 
equivalent, on our farms, we can, with our su- 


ters of a million of tons. Add to this the corn a A : 
perior prices, realize more money than the far- 


fodder and the straw of the various grams, and 
the total quantity of winter ‘‘fodder” produced | ™°TS 00 the Western prairies. But no manure, 
no crop. What better budiness could the 


in the State will be swelled to an amount ex- 
ceeeding one million tons. Perhaps furmers small farmers of Maine 





than their own, 


are not very unanimous in. opinion as to the 
amount of solid excrement produced by one ton 
of hay. But for present purposes we will as- 
sume that a ton of hay will produce half a cord 
of solid animal excrement, including such 
‘‘orts’’ as usually attend the feeding of cattle. 
If this assumption be correct, the million of 
tons of dry winter feed consumed in the State 
in 1850, produced half a million cords of solid 
manure during the the half year in which the 
animals were fed at the barn. 

Is it assuming too much to suppose that dur- 
ing the summer months what was voided by 
the cattle in their respective yards or stalls, 
(and all cattle should be thus enclosed at night,) 
together with the contents of the hog-styes, the 


thousand hearths, would amount to an equal 
bulk, or another half million cords? We think 
not. And here we repeat it as our firm con- 
viction, that one million cords may be saved 
annually from the sources we have indicated, 
with but a slight expenditure of labor over and 
above that which is now made for the same pur- 


data on which we base the calculation, you can 
judge for yourselves. 

Now these excrements in an unfermented 
state, may be profitably mixed with double their 
bulk of well rotted swamp muck, and the while 
mass after due intermixture and fermentation, 


privies, and the ashes produced by our hundred | 


pose. But as we have spread before you the) 


if they had the ability, annually, to manure 
generously ten acres in potatoes, and as many 
in corn, or even half that number. 

The subjeet is far from being exhausted, but 
as enough has been advanced t6 introduce it, and 
this article is already sufficiently lengthy, I will 
close by wishing that some of the many corres- 
pondents of the Farmer, (or yourself, Mr. 
Editor,) will favor your humble servantand the 
public with their views on the matter. 

West Moscow, June 20. J. D. Hit. 


“THE CANKER WORM. — 

Mr. Eprror :—An article in this evening's 
Journal, entitled Canker Worms, has suggested 
the practicability of an immediate experiment 
for testing a method for their destruction that I 
have often used in destroying the slug, rose bug, 
ete., and while a resident of Long Island, N. Y., 
so far tested, in the destruction of the measure 
worm, (a cousin of the ‘‘canker,”’) as to satisfy 
me of its efficacy, conditioned that parties con- 
tiguous to my estate had tried the same remedy. 

The measure worm and the canker worm, 
each have their allotted time for work, and alike 
seem to disappear in a most mysterious manner, 
at about the present time, My, experiment was 
as follows: After watching them till I thought 





| them nearly groin to full length, I covered the 


ground to the depth of an inch with air-slacked 
lime to the distance of six feet outside the 


much nntritious matter can be obtaincd from an 
acre cultivated with Indian corn as from the 
same acre cultivated with turnips. In this re- 
spect, therefure, there is little advantage in 
turnips. But, take another view of the subject; 
suppose that one acre is cultivated with Indian 
corn, and anether, alongside, with turnips, and 
that the crops from the acres are consumed by 
animals, and the manure made from them re- 
turned respectively to each acre, and both are 
sown to wheat: the wheat on the turnip acre 
would be a better crop than on the corn acre. We 
think there cen hardly be the shadow of adoubt 
on this point. 

The value of roots, therefore, is partly, if not 
principally due to their. fertilizing effect on the 
soil; and in deciding which root to cultivate, 
we must by all means bear this in mind. 

We take it for granted that the object of every 
farmer is to accumulate in his soil as much am- 
monia as possible ; also that wheat, harley, oats, 
corn, timothy, and other cereal grasses, take 
from the than 
they contain, In the case of wheat we have} 
good reason to belicve that for every pound of} STEALING FRUIT. 
ammonia (nitrogen) the crop contains, fve| One of the most discouraging results connect- 
pounds of ammonia have been taken up by the} ed with thecultivation of fine fruits in the neigh- 
plants from the svil. But turnips do not take) horhoud of large towns, where they have not as 
from the soil any more ammonia than they con-| yet heeome cheap and plentiful, or during a s:a- 
tain. When the other constituents are present! son of comparative failure, is the perfeet impu- 
in the soil in sufficient quantity, all the ammonia | nity with which orchards and gardens are at- 
brought to the soil in rain water is retained by! tacked and robbed of their entire contents. 
the turnip; while in the case of wheat, &e., it| 


fore, make an efforts to grow as many turnips 
as hecan? In many cases they may be sown 
after rye or wheat, at little expense over and 
above the plowing and harrowing of- the land, 
and“assuredly it will pay, even if it is fur noth- 
ing more than to turn a few sheep into the field 
to eat them late in the full, and for the am- 
monia furnished the next cereal crop. Will it 
not also pay to scatter a little turnip seed among 
the corn in showery weather in June or July! 
[f the land is clean, and in good condition, we 
feel satisfied that a considerable quantity of 
turnips may be obtained with little injury to the 
corn. . 

We hope these remarks will elicit the views 
and experience of our correspondents. High 
prices are beginning to force these subjects on 
the consideration of our farmers. Something 
must be done to increase the productiveness of 
our fields, and we know of no means of doing 
this without increasing the ammonia on the 
farm ; and how ean this be attuined more eco- 
nomically than by an increased cultivation of 
root crops, clover, &c.? [Country Gentleman, 





suil auch more ammonia 





An amateur may have upon his trees a few 
would be given off through the leaves of the) fine pears, peaches or some other rare fruit which 
plants into the atmosphere, and thus he lost to) he is anxious to examine and test when they have 
the farm. In cultivating wheat, therefore, there) arrived at perfection. Other eyes than his own 
is a loss to the farm of ammonia, while in cul-| have been watching their gradually developed 
tivating turnips there is a gain, and it is owing) beauties, and before they are fit for use, or worth 
to this gain of ammonia that the turnip has) anything to anybody, fenecs are scaled, trees 
done so much for British agriculture. | broken down and utterly ruined, and the pre- 
Such being the case, in deerding which of the! cious specimens stolen from the pains taking cul- 
roots to cultivate most extensively, we should | tivator. In amount, the robbery does not per- 
duly estimate this important quality, and, other | hays reach to the dignity of petty larceny. ‘The 
things being the same, adopt that one, the cul- person who would complain, in such a case, 
tivation of which results in the greatest gain of| would be, in too many instances, regarded as a 
ammonia to the farm. We believe there is more | petty and malicious pros ‘cutor of some innocent 
ammonia gained by the growth of the emer ef and unsophisticated youth, or thoughtless and 
white turnip, than by the cultivation of the) hair-brained individual upon whose head a great- 
more nutritious roots, ruta bagas and mangold| o- number of years had accumulated, but whose 
wurzels, and still more than by the growth of| discretion and honesty had not increased in cor- 
carrots or potatoes. Iflandisin tolerable heart,| responding proportion. In principle, we regard 
and fine tilth, we can obtain, by the aid of 200) such persons as equally dangerous with those 
Ibs. of superphospate of lime per acre, dibbled| who commit crimes for which the law has pre- 
with the seed, a good average crop of turnips, 84Y| scribed greater penalties, and upon the perpe- 
15 tons of bulbs, and 5 tons of leaves, per acre.| trators of which community has become accus- 
The bulbs contain 7 per cent. of dry substance, | tomed to regard as proper objects of legal pun- 


Who would not homely garb abide, 

If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere; 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought; 
Teach me internal wealth to prize, 

Though found in lowliest, modest guise. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








Ilow to Coox Porators. Potatoes at this sea- 
son are very poor eating, unless rightly cooked, 
and not one in a hundred knows bow to do that. 
Created as in the fall and winter, they eome up- 
m the table watery, solid, and every way disa- 
greeable. A Vermont woman, who has surpris- 
ed us by making old potatoes as good as new, 
dry, mealy and fresh, has disclosed to us the 
process she puts them through to effect so desir- 
able a gesult. The potatoes are paredand put 
to soak in cold water from four to six hours ; 
then dropped into water which is already boil- 
ing—an essential point ; and a little salt added 
to the water improves them. Take them from 
the fire the moment they are done , pour off all 
the water and let them stand uncovered in the 
kettle over the fire till the water evaporates from 
the surface, and they are ready for the table.— 
Che result will astonish those who try it for the 
first time, and they will never return to the old 
method of bviling them with the skins on. 

[Springfield Republican. 

Lertvce. The early lettuce, and first fine sal- 
ad ure five or six leaves in a cluster ; their early 
appearance is their first recommendation ; cab- 
bage or white heart lettuce is later and much 
more delicate: break the leaves apart one by 
one frown the stalk and throw them into a pan 
of cold water ; rinse them well, lay them into 
a salad bowl or a deep dish, lay the largest leaves 
first, put the next size upon them, then lay on 








the finest white leaves; cut hard boiled eggs in 


slices or quarters and lay them at equal distances 
|around the edge and over the salad ; serve with 


vinegar, oil, and made mustard in the castor. 

Or, having picked and washed the lettuce, cut 
the loaves small; put the cut salad ina glass 
dish or bowl, pour a salad dressing over and 
serve; or garnish with small red radishes, cut 
in halves or slices or quarters; poura salad 
dressing over when ready to serve. 

Serve with boiled lobster, boiled fowls, or 
roasted lamb or veal. 

Wuo .rsoue Beverace. Take of best white 
Jamaica ginger root (bruised) 2 ounces; cream 
of tartar, 1 ounce; water, six quarts; to be 
boiled about five minutes, then strained ; to the 
strained liquor add one pound of the best white 





and this dry substance, 14 per cent. of nitrogen. 
The leaves contain 13 per cent. of dry substance, 


a case, therefore, without the use of expensive 
ammoniacal manures, we obtain, besides a fair 
quantity of food, a good supply of ammonia, 
from natural sources, for the use of subsequent 
cereal crops. 


there is also, doubtless, a gain of ammonia, but 
we question if there is a gain equal to that ob- 
tained by growing the common turnip. We 


acal manure than turnips, and that mangolds 
must have a full supply of the richest manure. 
It is true that average crops of these roots con- 
tain much more nitrogen and nutritious matter 


and this dry substance contains 3 per cent. of! encoura 
nitrogen. Such a crop of turnips, it will be| he who by example 
seen, contains 754 lbs. of nitrogen, sufficient for | 
the production of 15 bushels of wheat. In such | 


In growing ruta bagas and mangold wurzels, | 


know that ruta bagas require a more ammoni-| 





than the turnip crop, and that, supposing the 


to the farm, by growing ruta bagas and man- 


ishment. 

If any individual is entitled to protection and 
gement at the hands of the public, it is 
is increasing the production 
of delicious and healthy fruits. He is in every 
respect a public benefactor, and his example is 
in every way worthy of imitation. We do not 
hesitate to say that it is the bounden duty of the 
State Legislature to protect the property of this 
man, and to check, by the promptest aud most 
stringent penalties, its wanton robbery and de- 
struction. The breaker into gardens is no better 
in fact than the burglar who breaks into a house, 
though the law does not regard him as such.— 
The motive is, if possible, equally as infamous 
and lawless. 

We make these remarks in no illiberal or con- 
tracted spirit, but we do hope that something 
will be done at the ensuing session of the legis- 
lature for the protection of fruit cultivators, as 
a measure of pressing public necessity if abun- 


turnip crop to take all that the atmosphere, | dance of delicious fruit is desired by the public. 
rain and soil are capable of supplying, it is to| 
be expected that the crops of ruta bagas and | 
mangolds would need an extra quantity of am-| 
monia ; but, it will be asked, does it follow that| 
there is not as great an absolute gain of ammonia| 


No set of men, as a general rule, are more gen- 
erous and liberal than the gardener who de- 
lights in flowers and fruits. No mam takes 
more pleasure in gratifying the public taste or 
according to its suggestions, and none can feel 


| more genuine satisfaction in complying with 


sugar, and again put on the fire and keep stir- 
red until the sugar is perfectly dissolved ; then 
pour into an earthern vessel into which has been 
previously put two drachms of tartaric acid 
and the rind of one lemon, and let it remain 
until the heat is reduced to a lukewarm tem- 
perature; then add a tablespoonful of yeast, stir- 
ring them well together, and bottle for use ; the 
cork should be well tied down. It will be in 
high perfection in a few days. [Ex. 

To Picxte Warners. When they are “ina 
condition to admit of their being easily perfora- 
ted with a pin, they are fit to pickle. Gather 
the fruit fresh from the trees, and place them 
in very cold strong brine ; allow them to remain 
twelve or fourteen days. The brine should be 
previously well boiled and skimmed. Take a 
quantity of good sharp vinegar, sufficient to cov- 
er them, and put into it one whole pepper, some 
mustard seed, cloves, small onions, ginger, gar- 
lic and horse radish. The whole should be boil- 
ed and poured over the walnuts. It requires 
from two to three months to pickle walnuts 
thoroughly ; but when properly prepared, they 
are delicious, and very highly esteemed by most 
persons. 

So says a writer in the Germantown Telegreph. 
We presume the same receipt would answer for 
the fruit of the Butternut, or oilnut tree. Oil- 
nut pickles are said to be very nice. 

Watuyvrts a Famity Mepicins. The New Eng- 
land Cultivator presents the following receipt 
for making a useful medicine from walnuts :— 





longest branches, sifting all shrubbery over with 
it that was grown both beneath and between 
the trees, and if rain fell, renewed the covering 
lightly till they left the trees, and gathered 


will be worth as much to produce corn or pota-| 
toes, (or perhaps any other crop,) as the green 
dung. cord for cord. Thus, by the intermix- 
ture of two million cords of pulverized swamp | quarts of them dead upon the lime. The fol- 
muck with the one million cords of excrement, | lowing year had no slugs On my roses, no rose 
we have obtained a manure of equal value with | bugs on my grapes, and, save on trees immedi- 
the latter, cord for cord, and of three fold the! ately contiguous to my neighbors, who had 
bulk, or three million cords, worth nine million | made no effort at their extermination, only an 
dollars ! occasional measure worm to indicate the neces- 

Reader, does the amount startle you? With | sity of a more thorough performance of the 
such a fact staring us in the face as this—the | same kind. My soil was rid of grubs, and in 
large amount of manure we might easily and every view to be taken, most signal benefit re- 
cheaply have—coupled with the reflection how | sulted from its a} plication. In less than five 
much our soil needs the restoration of those fer- days the canker worm will be prepared to 
tilizing atoms which have been abstracted in _seerete for another year’s annoyance, so at them 
the form of sustenance for men and animals, | at once, and if air-slacked lime is not to be had, 
every one who has the prosperity of the coun-| use quick lime,—better lose. few shrubs than 





golds as by turnips which depend on natural) the reasonable demands of youthful applicants 
sources alone for their nitrogen Such may be| for his fruits. To protect this man and his 
the case, but we are inclined todoubtit. We property in the most effectual manner we re- 


know that ruta bagas, mangvlds, and still more} peat, is the bounden duty of the public and the 
carrots, require a nitrogenous manure, while legislature. (Iowa Farmer. 


turnips can dispense with it; and this is suf- 
ficient to mark the turnip better adapted for 
many farms than the more elaborated roots. 

We make these remarks at this time, because 
there is an inclination to underrate the turnip) ‘ : %9 
and extol the carrot and mangold, simply be-| "8 Garden Preserver, or Hen Walker. ft 
cause the latter roots are more nutritious. We consists of a small instrument, something like 
are as much in favor of the cultivation of these| * SP"™> only considerably longer, which = at- 
roots as any one can be. We believe that every tached to the hind part of the hen’s leg, point- 
farmer in the older settled states would find it| "8 at an angle of forty-five degrees toward the 
to his interest to grow ten times as many carrots, | ground. When the hen with this instrument 
parsnips, beets, mangolds and ruta bagas than| 0” her legs enters the garden in the .spring, 
are found even on our best farms; but at the| 2fter seeds, she puts her foot forward to scratch, 


Antr-Scratcuinc Macutmwe. The Yankee who 
invented the “* Patent Hen Persuader,’’ has 
found his match in another who has brought 
out an invention called the ‘‘Patent Never Fuail- 





Allen, of the Centre Mill, has received corrobo-, 


try at heart may well feel startled. The impe- 
tus which would be given to the agriculture of 
the State by the judicious application of a quan- 
tity of manure three-fuld that now applied, 
would be vastly greater than we can foresee or 
even estimate. 

These two million cords of swamp muck or 
vegetable mould can readily be obtained at a 
cost not exceeding 33 per cent. of its value when 
composted, and in many localities ata rate as 
low as 12 per cent. 

But great as this increase of our manurial 
resources is, they admit of still further expan- 
sion and development. It has been stated on 
competent authority that the urinary evacua- 
tions are of equal value with those in more 
solid form. Thus, in order to increase out an- 
nual stock of manure to six million cords worth 








the trees. Please give publicity “ oblige a 
5 UBSCRIBER. 
June 15, 1855. {Boston J 
Le mr ee i 
Usz Copperas. The papers are everyw here 
urging the free use of copperas as @ disinfecting 
agent. It is a cheap article, costing only three 
cents per pound, and can be found at the drug- 
gist’s, and many of the larger grocery stores. 
A couple of pounds may be dissolved in ten 
quarts of hot water, and the solution poured 
into sinks, gutters, cess-pools and all other filthy 
places, with good effect. We advise ali house- 
keepers to purchase five, te OF fifteen pounds, 
and make a free use of it as above recommend- 
ed. Cholera or no cholera, their dwellings and 
out buildings, will contain 4 purer atmosphere 
after the use of copperas. 


same time, we believe the farm would increase 
in fertility more rapidly were turnips rather 
than carrots and mangolds grown. Carrots, 
beets, parsnips, and mangolds are, as is well 
known, better adapted to our climate and cir- 
cumstances than is the turnip ; they are far more 
nutritious, and are less liable to injury from in- 
rects and drouth. These qualities will always 
make them favorites with our farmers, and every 
year will extend their cultivation. We can- 
not, too, close our eyes to the fact that in 
this country, these roots are grown more as con- 
diments than as food, and have an enhanced 
yalue on thisaccount. We do not for a moment 
believe that the pectic acid of the carrot gela- 
tinizes the contents of a horse’s stomach and 
renders it more readily assimilable, but we do 








think that something is to be added to the value 


the ‘* walker’’ catches in the ground and forces 
her forward; and thus she is walked, in her 
efforts to scratch, entirely out of the garden. 
The Oswego Palladium,says an agency has been 
opened in Oswego for the sale of these machines. 
It must-be ‘“‘hurd scratching” about Oswego, 
even for hens without fetters. 





Turkeys aND Grassuorrsrs. “It is stated by 
farmers who have tried it, that there is no way 
to get rid of grasshoppers more effectually, than 
by keeping a flock of turkeys. Farmers that 
have been perfectly overrun with grasshoppers, 
have by this means been thoroughly freed from 
them, not only for the time being, but for years. 


Science renders the powers of nature the 
servants of man, while empiricism subjects man 
to their service. 


Get the green walnuts fit for pickling, put them 
in a stone jar filled up with sugar, in the propor- 
tion of half a pound to a score of walnuts ; place 
the jar in a saucepan of boiling water, for about 
three hours, taking care that the water does not 
get in, and keep it simmering during the opera- 
tion. The sugar, when dissolved, should cover 
the walnuts, and if it does not, add more, cover 
it close, and jn six months it will be fit for use ; 
the older it gets the better it is. One walnut is 
a dose for a child six years of age, as a purga- 
tive, and it has this great advantage over drugs, 
that while it is an excellent medicine, it is at 
the same time very pleasant to the palate, and 
will be esteemed by the young folks as a treat. 
Cure ror Measuxs. A friend informed us that 
tea made of white clover blossoms has been suc- 
cessfully used in his family, as cure for the 
measles. The blossoms gathered and dried an- 
swer as well as the green. [Wheeling Intel, 

To Busacu Sraaw. Straw may be bleaghed 
by putting it in a cask into which a few brim- 
stone matches are placed lighted. Thesame ef- 
fect nfay be producsd by dipping the etraw into 
chloride of lime dissolved in water. 
Destruction or Ants. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Ledger says ;— 

«We give you a sure remedy—procure a large 
sponge, wash it well, press it very dry; by so 
doing it will leave the small cells open,—lay it» 
on the shelf where they are most troublesome, 
sprinkle some fine white sugar on the sponge, 
(lightly over it) two or three times a day, takea 
bucket of hot water to where the sponge is , care- 
fully drop the sponge in the scalding water, and 
you will slay them by the thousands, and soon 
rid the house of those troublesome insects.— 
When you squecze the sponge, you will be aston- 





ished at the number that had gone in the cells.”’ 





